English Ambassadors to Jahangir

diplomat, not a philosopher or a sociologist.
Indian history, it is true, is a history of kings
and courts rather than of democratic move-
ment and progress; but the very fact that " the
short and simple annals of the poor " universally
remain unwritten as far as Mohammedan his-
torians are concerned makes us wish that Roe?
the first really educated Englishman to visit the
Mogul kingdom, could have sometimes re-
moved his gaze from the dazzling splendour of
princes, so that while giving due regard to this
undoubtedly interesting and vital portion of his
observations, he might not have left the other
no less vital, and, in fact, more human, part so
utterly undone. The history of kings is, ia
general, merely a commentary on the history
of peoples. In the East, it is true, the com-
mentary sometimes almost swamps^the text;but
Roe, throughout the greater part of his journal^
regards thp commentary as being the test itself.
None the less, Roe's book forms fascinating
reading, deficient though it is in this respect,
Jehangir was still on the throne in 1616 and
treated Roe much as he had treated Hawkins*
save that he found Roe much less inclined
to join him in an evening revel than the sailor
had been. Indeed he sometimes severely tried
the envoy's patience, as on one occasion when he
made him sneeze with his strong drink, and then
fell asleep over his cups, whereupon the lights
were at once " popped out," and Roe a groppt"